198                              LECTURE IV.

to grow.

When this root a s, to breathe, was felt to be in-
convenient, as applied, for instance, to trees and
other things which clearly do not breathe, a second
root was taken, bhu, meaning originally to grow, the
Greek $-u-a>, which still lives in our own to be. It
was applicable, not to the animal world only, but also
to the vegetable world, to everything growing, and
the earth itself was called Bhus, the growing one.

VAS, to dwell.

Lastly, when a still wider concept was wanted, the
root vas was taken, meaning originally to abide, to
dwell. We find it in Sanskrit, vas-tu, a house, the
Greek aoru, town, and it still lingers on in the English
/ was. This could be used of all things which fall
neither under the concept of breathing, nor under
that of growing. It was the first approach to an
expression of impersonal or dead being. There is,
in fact, a certain analogy between the formation of
masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns and the intro-
duction of these three auxiliary verbs.

Primitive expression.

Let us apply these observations to the way in
which it was possible for the early Aryan speakers
to say anything about the sun, the moon, the sky,
the earth, the mountains and the rivers. When we
should say, the moon exists, the sun is there, or it
blows, it rains, they could only think and say, the